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For the Western Examiner. 


AN ESSAY, 


On the truth or falsity of the Christian Re- 


ligion. 
It isan axiom which can never be disputed, 


that no man believes any thing, unless he 
either has, or supposes himself to have, suffi- 


cient evidence of its truth. Prejudice and pas- 
sion often add weight to the arguments pre- 


sented to his mind—and he often decides and 
believes with little proof to influence him—but 
he always supposes himself to have sufficient 
and abundant evidence.. From this single 
axiom follows irresistibly the conclusion, that 
to every man belongs the right of investiga- 
tion—and, as the multitude are easily led to 
believe what they are taught by prejudice and 
education, that it is likewise the duty of every 
man to examine and scrutinize the evidence 
of every system or creed placed before him, 
and if he find it wanting, to expose its fallacy 
to the world. 

It may be said, as it has already been said 
a thousand times, that in examining the chris- 
tian religion, reason has no partto act. ‘That 
the evidence proving it to be true is higher 
than reason, and from inspiration. This we 
do utterly deny. Allowing that a religion had 
heen taught by inspiration—we can only say, 
that the men to whom it was thus immediately 
revealed from God, needed no other evidence. 
They were of course justified in believing it, 


because they had the highest possible proof of 


its truth. Allowing, that’ God ‘had actually 
written the Koran for Mahomet—then Ma- 
homet needed mo better evidence. But the 
moment he produced his book to the world, it 


behooved that world to examine and see what 


evidence there was of his having been inspired. 
The question was one of mere evidence. Did 
Mahomet lie or not?—and he was judged by 


the common and ordinary rules of evidence— | 
and the only difference to us of this late day, 


is, that now we need more evidence than the 
immediate hearers of Mahomet. 

Let me ask any one of my readers why he 
believes the bible? Will he savy, 
—I ask what is faith but belief? Perhaps you 
believe because your ancestors have done so. 


Very well. 


of your fathers was suflicient evidence for you. 
Here then at once is an admission of evi- 
dence in the case, and you are now bound to 
hear all the evidence. 


receive one religion without evidence, you are 

















of no importance. 


‘con faith 2” | their credibility or to the weight of evidence. 


You thought then that the belief 





If you are bound to 


equaliy bound to receive any other. Remem- 


| ber, that if it be so, the disciple of Mahomet 
| or of Zerdusht has the same reason for believ- 
|ing his religion, that you have for believing 


yours. ‘Take a familiar example. Take the 
faith of the Mormons. Why not believe that? 
You scrutinize the evidence, and it is wanting. 
Look around then, and think. Have you not 
more reason for believing that faith—have you 
not more evidence, than youhave of the Chris- 
tian religion? Is not the testimony of twelve 
men, who say they are inspired, better than 
any testimony produced in favor of the Gos- 
pels? While then you disbelieve this doc- 
trine, do not blame me for examining the 
Christian creed and its evidence. 

In order to place myself upon fair ground, 
I shall go back at once to the age of Jerome. 
I shail imagine a Jewish Rabbin, conversing 
with Jerome, and giving his reasons for not 
embracing the Christian religion. I shall thus, 
throwing away all extraneous matter and irre- 
levant testimony, come at once to the fountain 
head. I shall attempt to treat the subject fairly 
and candidly, and shall well weigh every word 
that I utter. 

‘‘You urge me,” he would say, “‘to receive 
as the inspiration of our holy Grod—and the 
perfection of our holy covenant—these four 
books, written, as you say, by the men whose 
names they bear. I wish to give you my rea- 
sons in full, for not receiving them, and at 
once to put an end to further solicitation on 
your part. And I warn you, that if in discus- 
sing this matter, I shall find one single perver- 
sion of our holy writ—one wilfully misapplied 
quotation of our holy prophets, I shall feel 
myseif bound to reject the whole book. ‘Truth 
needs not the aid of Falsehood and perversion 
to help it onward in its straightforward course. 

‘“‘In the first place, then, I wish to say, that 
it will make no difference to me whether these 
books, as well as the others which you have 


offered me, were written by the men whose 


names they bear, or not. That is a matter 
It adds not one tittle to 


No man doubts that Minos really formed a 
code of laws for the Island of Crete—that 
Numa gave laws to the Romans—but after al- 
lowing this, we are as far as ever from allow- 
ing that those laws were giyen to the law-ma- 
kers by Jove or Egeria. No man disputes 
that Herodotus, Xenophon, Thucydides, Livy 
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and Tacitus wrote the histories which bear | 
their names—and yet we do not therefore hesi- 
tate to reject their idle and improbable stories. 
Suppose that Matthew did write the Gospel 
which bears his name. I do not mean to al- 
low that he did, because I hope to prove that 
-he did not—but supposing that the book is not 
spurious—no matter who wrote it, it is still to| 
be tried by the ordinary rules of evidence. | 
But of this I shall speak hereafter. 


“You tell me—and upon this you found | 
your whole claim—that your religion is a sup- | 
pliment to, and the perfection of, ours. This | 
is the ground of your faith. You know that| 
if ours is false, yours is so too—whereas ours | 
may be true, without in the least affecting or | 
profiting yours. With regard to this, there is| 
one plain argument. It is this: If our reli-| 
gion is true, it is the work of God, and none | 
other can be true. Like him, it is perfect— | 
and yours, claiming to be different from, and | 
better than, ours, falls by its own weight. [If | 
ours is false, yours has it for a foundation, | 
and is likewise false. There is yet another | 
consideration. You urge me to !eave my re- | 
ligion, which you acknowledge came from | 
God, and to accept in lieu of it yours, which 
professes to be better than it. Allowing that 
the case is s0. There is one religion given 
by God. He has altered it, and you wish me 
to adopt its substitute. Now, how am I to 
know that he will not, some time,. improve 
yours—so that it will be as you say ours is, 
imperfect? If God can alter once, he can 
twice, and I have no certainty, if I accept 

our creed, of its remaining the true religion 

ong. J believe God to be unchangeable, and 

therefore I shall, as long as there is any doubt 
in the matter, cling to my old faith, which you 
confess is from God, and not adopt yours, 
which depends upon doubtful evidence, and is 
clad in dim uncertainty. ; 


‘You say that the Old Testament, as you 
call it, was a type of the New. You say there 
is a figurative sense of the prophets—of which 
you show me proof—and which I deny. First, 
you take a prophecy and attach to it a figura- 
tive sense, so that it applies to your Christ— 
and so you prove him the Messiah—and then 

ou reason back again, and say that he is the 
essiah, ani therefore the prophecies must 
apply to him and must have a figurative sense. 








is is what I should call reasoning in a circle. 
If there is a figurative sense to the prophecies, 
it must be, that God intended to deceive the 
people who received them—you can give no 
other explanation.of his conduct. It would 
certainly have been unworthy of Jehovah to 


|P 





send prophets who should talk to the people 


ress 


with the exp view of deceiving and mis- 
leading them. 

‘‘But further still, you found the whole claim 
of your Christ on his — the Messiah pro- 
mised by the prophets. Now although I be- 
lieve that most of the prophecies—if not a!!— 
applied by our people to a Messiah, were in- 
tended to apply to Cyrus and Jeremiah, still 
as you take them all to apply to Christ, 
have a right to argue with you on your own 
ground. I shall prove to you that Christ has 
no claim to be considered our Messiah, by say- 
ing: ; 

‘“‘First, that our Messiah was to be a tem- 
poral King. Of this there needs no other 
roof than to refer you to the prophecies, and. 
to say that there is no fact better attested,. 
than that all our nation so understood the 
prophecies, and are even now looking for such 
a Messiah. This you will not pretend to dis- 
pute. Your Christ then, does not answer the 
description, and cannot be our Messiah. 

“Secondly, Our Messiah was to be of the 
seed of David. This was to be an absolute 
requisite—and this, Matthew or whoever wrote 


‘the book which bears his name, well knew. He 


therefore made a genealogy, deducing Christ 
from David, thro’? Solomon, and the Royal 
line of Judah. This was an unlucky move. 
It was well known who were the Royal line, 
and the fraud was easily detected. Luke who 
wrote after him, finding this to be the case, 
but still knowing it to be absolutely necessary 
that he should deduce Christ from David, 
made a new genealogy, bringing him from Da- 
vid, not thro’ Solomon, but thro’ Nathan. Here 
then is a contradiction—one which cannot be 
explained—and I am surprised that you should 
attempt gravely to make me believe a book 
which contains an unblushing falsehood. J tell 
you, this one thing is enough to condemn it. 
There is a possitive lie somewhere, But this 
is not all. In their Jove for the marvellous, 
they made Joseph descended from David-- 
and in the same breath denied that he had 
any communion with Mary, till Christ was 
born. Now, how can the genealogy of Joseph 
affect a man who was not his son? Joseph did 
not beget Christ—what then is Joseph’s ge- 
nealogy to him? It must have been extremely 
unpleasant to the authors of your books to 
have found, after inventing the genealogies, 
that they did them no good. 

‘But [ have yet more on this subject. There 
is a discrepancy in the number of generations 
as stated by Matthew and Luke, which I leave 
you to count for yourself. You may say that 
Mary was of the seed of David. Not at all. 
She was of the seed of Aaron, for she wae 
cousin to Elizabeth—that is, she was a Levite 
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woman—and David was of the tribe of Judah. 


ity have been perpetrated by those who made, 


“There is a very singular circumstance, it /or professed to take, the scriptures their rule 
strikes me, at the-outset, which I will stop a|of action. All the crimes of Constantine, 
moment to consider. Taking the books them- | were sanctioned by the Bible. Henry VIIL 
selves for evidence, Christ performed an im-! (the scourge of his reign, and the most despi- 
-mensity of miracles in the presence of the} caple tyrant that ever disgraced the throne of 
Jews. How does it happen that he never/England,) copied a little closer, but was better 
gained any converts among them? Were those | acquainted with the text. And the real vice- 
miracles performed in my presence, now, | gerents of God, the popes and cardinals, have, 
nothing could convince me that he who per-/in every age and country since the foundation 
formed them was not more than man. Such / of Christianity, been equally eminent for vil- 
and so many miracles would convince the| lany and piety. 











world. I put it to you whether any man could 


We may be told that the horrid recitals and 


see those miracles performed and not become | disgusting obscenity encountered in the Bible, 
a convert to the creed of him who performed | are but matters of history. But of the history 
them? But how did the case stand? During|of what! Of the umbecility and vindictiveness 
his life he never had (according to the books) |of a being, whom that very history would 
more than a hundred followers—and at his|have us adore! With what horror does the 
death only one accompanied him, and ke de-| mind dwell upon the September massacre in 
nied him. Now.one thing is certain. If he| France, during the first Revolution, or on that 
had performed those miracles, it was impossi- | of the eve of St. Bartholomew! But suppose 
ble for his followers not to believe that he was|that the histery which informs us of these 
the son of God, and so believing, they would jevents, endeavoured to palliate the conduct 


have followed him to the death. Do you think 


of the fiends who inspired them —nay, that it 


that if I had seen those miracles, I would not | should demand for them our adoration—would 
have followed my master any where? It was/|the evil tendency of that history be longer a 
strange that they should distrust the power of| matter of doubt? And what were all the ag- 
him who calmed the storms and raised the /gregated evils of the French Revolution, or 














dead—and should be afraid to follow him to 


of the eventful age that preceded it, if placed 


2 court. This simple fact gives a lie to the|by the side of a single massacre such as that 
miracles. But there is another circumstance. | of the Midianites, by the express command of 
There was an Egyptian who led out four|God? Or what in modern times could compare 
thousand men into the wilderness—and there | with the habitually immoral conduct of those 
were Theudas and Judas of Galilee—who beth | whom God had selected to execute his de- 
drew away multitudes. And yet Christ, with | crees? 


all his miracles, could not boast one solitary 


It is futile to say that men are not obliged 


follower at his death. Jerome! you may be a | to fellow the high precedents here alluded to; 
saint, but you are a bad hand at inventing | they have followed them, and most likely will 
stories. It seems to me too, that you are|continue to follow them, so long as they be- 


strangely unreasonable. How can you ex- 
pect the recital of his miracles to convert me, 


lieve them to have been sanctioned by an all- 
wise deity. We would recommend to those 


when the miracles themsclves failed to have}who. are doubtful upon this point, to take a 


that effect?”’ 
PROMETHEUS. 


Bible, and after carefully examining and ma- 


(To be continued. ) 





For the Western Examiner. 
‘TENDENCIES OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


No. IV. 


~ “Nothing can be of any possible use in this world, 
but as it has a tendancy to make men happy.” 
Rev. David Williams. 

The Christian Religion, by attributing to a 
Supreme Being such horrid acts as are recor- 
ded in the Bible, certainly sanctions, and is a 
source of, much immorality in society. Bible 
authority with Christendom is the highest, and 
hence we need not be surprised, on reviewing 
the history of the last eighteen centuries, to 
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find that the grossest offences against human-! xm; xut-; XvI-, 223 Xx. J. Kines, Chap. m.: 


turely reflecting upon the following passages, 
to ask themselves whether it ts possible that 
such recitals can have ether than an immoral 
tendency; and whether, if they believe in a 
God at all, it is not blaspheming that being 
to attribute such crimes and such obscenity to 
him: 

Genesis, Chap. xvt., 1-16; x1x.; xx.3 xxx.; 
XXXI., 303 XXXIV.3 XxXxv., 22; xxxviu., 7-18. 


Exopus, Chap. xxxu., 27-8; xxxut., 21-23. 


Leviticus, xv., 15-33; xvii., 1-30; xx. Num- 
BERS, xxv., 1-8; xxx1. Devreronomy, Chap. 
ving xxt., 18-21; xxu., 13-30; xxi; xxv., 
5-12. Josnua, Chap. v5 vit; x.; x, 18-20. 
Jupces, Chap. xix. xx.; xxi. I. Samuet, 
Chap. 1.3 xv.5 xxv. JI. Samvet, Chap. x1; 
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xi.3 1-5. Il. Kines, Chap. 11, 22-5; 1x., 8, 
x.; xv., 16. II. Curonictes, Chap. xvui., 
18-23. Esrurr. Chap. ut, 4. Jos. Chap. 
xx, 10; xxx1., 9-10. Sones or Sotomon, 
Proverss, Chap. xxx., 15-20. Isaiah, Chap. 
m., 17; xx., 2; xxvr., 12; xtvu., 1-3. Jere- 
mian, Chap. u., 1-9; 1v., 9-10; v., 7-8; xu, 
26-27; xx.; xxx., 6; xxx1., 22-27. Ezexiet, 
Chap. rv., 1-17; x1v., 9; XvI.3 XXIL3 XXIIL; 
xxxvi., 17. Hosea, Chapt., 6; m., 3. Amos, 
Chap. u., 7. Nanum, Chap. ur, 4-6. Ha- 
BAKKUK, Chap. 11., 15-16. 





Admitting the existence of an all-wise ruler | 
of the universe, it is impossible to conceive, | 


fationally, that he ever could have been the 
author of a book containing such horrid stuff 
as the foregoing texts refer to. Nature speaks 


not of such an author; and to what higher | 


source could we turn? Why should not a 
revelation, on which depended the eternal wel- 
fare of myriads of beings, have been written 
on the face of the universe, and thus made in- 
telligible to all? The laws of the natural sci- 


ences are founded on principles fixed and im- 


mutable, and the more we cultivate a knowl- 
edge of them, the more do we admire the stu- 
pendous system of which they are a part. 
But the (so called) laws of God—those de- 
crees which should have been as perfect as 
the being who is supposed to have produced 
them—what are they! Do they ennoble the 
mind as it contemplates them? Do they lead 
to any satisfactory conclusion as to the power 
and wisdom of their author? Or rather, do 
they not enforce conviction upon the mind, 
that if they can really claim other than a hu- 
man origin, the author of them must indeed 
be a most despicable being—such an one as 
the honest, unprejudiced mind, finds it impos- 
sible to worship. 

If the religion of the Bible were true—if it 
had been revealed from Deity to man, we have 
every good reason for believing that it would 
have resembled the works of nature, in being 


\ven, and as necessarily believe, also, that all 
|others are excluded. Here then is another 


|point of view in which their Bible-deity ap- 
|pears to but small advantage, and in which 
the tendency of their whole system to corrupt 
the best feelings of our nature, is seen in its 


true light. - 
CELSUS. 


For the Western Examiner. 
BiocrapuicaAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT LIBE- 
| RAL WRITERS. 
THOMAS PAINE. 

It is a trite, but a pithy saying—‘“he that 
wears not a cloak, should look to his elbows.” 
The man who, from principle, hs thrown off 
allegiance.to popular opinion; who subscribes 
to no proposition unless it bear the sanction 
of his own reason; who is determined to be 
guided in his inquiries and actions by truth, 
and truth only, whether that be in accordance 
with the views of the community in which he 
lives, or not—such a man should regard well 
his going; for in him, faults will be observed 
and magnified, which in others, perhaps far 
less exempt from those very faults, would 
pass unnoticed; or be observed but to be pal- 
liated, or entirely excused. 

It unfortunately happens, however, that dis- 
senters from popular opinion, generally, pay 
but little attention to the prejudices of their 
fellow-men; and for this reason they seek not 
to conceal those errors of their lives, which, 
tho’ frequently of but trifling import in them- 
selyes, and to which all are more or less heirs, 
are yet arduously sought after by their ene- 
mies, and employed to blast their future fame. 

But while there are those in society, who 
‘ove darkness better than light,” men of ge- 
nius must have their enemies; knavery and 
stupidity must ever be opposed to their disco- 
veries, and what the former could not other- 
wise effect, will, by the assistance of the Jat- 
ter, most certainly be brought about. The 











understood in the same manner by all nations.| mantle of hypocrisy suffices to shield the 
Like the great truths in Mathematics, it would | knave; the faults of the dolt are few, and may 
have carried conviction to the understanding | be excused by the plea of ignorance; but for 
of all beholders. There would then have been | the errors of the man of genius, there is no 
no division in society about its truth or re-| excuse. His isthe task to be eminent for every 
quirements, nor room for ‘infidels’ to have) virtue, or the fate to be loaded with the ob- 
cavilled at its exceptionable character; and | loquy of almost every vice. The slightest de- 


there cannot, in the very nature of things, be a 
stronger evidence at once of its falsity and 
general inutility, than the fact, that out of 
several hundred sects, all deriving their tenets 
from the same source, there are no two that 
entirely agree as to those requirements whose 


viation from the prescribed usages of society, 
is seized upon with the greatest avidity, and 
frequently made the basis of charges of the 
‘most injurious kind. The prejudices of the 
superstitious and ignorant, are always at the 
disposal of the designing, and are but too fre- 





observance is supposed to entitle them to the quently enlisted to uphold error by blasting 
reward of their faithfulness! Each one must! the memories of those who have laboured to: 
necessarily believe itself the favoured of hea-: dissipate it. This will be found, upon exami- 
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nation, to have been the souree of nearly all, paper which he conducted for a short time with 
those charges heretofore preferred against li-| much ability. Towards the close of 1775, Dr. 
bera!l writers; but in no instance more so than; Rush suggested to him the idea of writing 
in that of him whose biography we now feebly | Conunon Sense; and accordingly that celebra- 
attempt to trace. ted work was produced and published, (under 

Thomas Paine was born at Thetford, Eng-| the sanction of Dr. Franklin, Samuel Adams, 
land, on the 29th of January, 1737. He was! and several other eminent men,) in January, 
the son of a Quaker, a stay-maker, and per-| 1775. “It burst from the press,” says Dr. 
haps to the liberal views of religion which the | Rush, ‘with an effect which has rarely been 
father must necessarily have entertained, may | produced by types and paper in any age or 
be attributed much of the early scepticism of| country.” ‘This, it will be recollected, was 
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the son. At an early age, the limited means | 
{ 


. of his parents preventing their giving him 4 col- | 
Jegiate education, he was placed at a grammar | 


but a few months before independence was 
declared, and doubtless hastened that event. 
In the summer and autumn of the same year, 


school; and there remained until his thirteenth| Mr. Paine served in the American army, and 
vear: at which period he left school, and em-|in December, produced the first number of 
ployed himself in the business of his father,; The Crisis. Several numbers followed in 
with whom he remained until his cighteenth | quick succession; and in April °77, their au- 
year. On leaving his father he visited vari-| thor was honoured with the appointmert of 
ous parts of England, and at length deter-| Secretary to the Committee of Foreign Afiairs, 
mined upon a sea-faring life. But in this pro-| which was unsolicited, and unknown to him 
ject he was overruled, he informs us, “by the | until he received his commission. He was al- 
affectionate and moral remonstrances of his |so appointed Secretary to the Legislature of 
father.” He next became.a clerk in a respec-| Pennsylvania, in 1780; and in the year follow- 
table mercantile house in London, and subse-! ing, accompanied Col. Laurens on a mission 
quently a teacher in an academy in that me-|to France. On his return, he published his 
tropolis. While in London, he enjoyed the | Letter to the abbe Raynal, and also the two 
society of several eminent men, and among last numbers of The Crisis, the fifteenth and 
them, the celebrated mathematician Ferguson, | sixteenth. When the army was disbanded in 
from whose astronomical lectures, we are in-| 1783, he returned to his farm, near Borden- 
formed, he derived much of that taste for the | town, and there remained in retirement until 
accurate sciences, which so pre-eminently cha-| 1785. About the latter period, his Disserta- 
racterizes his writings. In 1757, bis passion | tions on Government, &c., were published. In 
for a sed-faring life returning, he entered on | the meantime Congress had voted him, as a 
board the privateer King of Prussia, and went | small recompense for his timely and volun- 
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to sea; but soon becoming tired of this ardu- 
ous service, he returned to his profession of 
stay-making, and settled at Sandwich, 1759. 
Here he married Mary Lambert, his first wife, 
who died the following year. In 1761, he ob- 
tained a situation in the excise, and retained 
it until "74. This situation he lost, by keep- 
ing a tobacconist shop, which was incompati- 
ble with his duties. In 1771, he married 
again; but a separation shortly after took 
place, the real cause of which, probably, was 
never made public. His calumniator, Cheet- 
ham, laboured hard to make something of this 
latter affair, but was miserably unfortunate. 
After the separation from his wife, he went to 
Londor, where he was introduced to Dr. | 
Franklin; who, being struck with the abilities | 
displayed in a pampliet written by Mr. Paine 
on the salaries of excisemen, advised the au- 
thor to go to America. This advice he fol- 
lowed, and arrived in Philadelphia about the 


‘county of Chester. 





close of the year 1774. Here his political ca- 
reer commenced. 

Shortly after his arrival in America, he be- 
came editor of the Penns: lvania Gazette, a 


tary aid, the sum of three thousand dollars; 
and Pennsylvania and New York testified 
their regard for his services, the former by be- 
stewing five hundred pounds, and the latter 
the valuable estate of New Rochelle, in the 
The University of Penn- 
sylvania, also, honored him by conferring on 
him the degree of Master of Arts. All his 
political writings were published with a view 
only to the public good, and after one hundred 
thousand copies of Common Sense and The 
Crisis had been disposed of, he was yet in- 
debted to his publisher to a considerable a- 
mouni! 

In 1787, the threatening aspect of Europe 
called him abroad. He sailed for France in 
April of that year, and in Septem! er of the 
same year, passed over to England. Here 
he soon resumed his pen, and, on the appea- 
rance of Burke’s Reflections on the French 
Revolution, wrote the first part of his Rights 
of Man, in answer to that celebrated work. 
| Before this, however, he had produced his 
| Prospects on the Rubicon. On the appear- 


‘ance of the second part of the Rights of Man, 
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in 1792, a proclamation was issued by the| cessful attempt, and arrived at Baltimore 
King, ordering the suppression of all ‘‘sedi-| about the close of 1802. From thence he 
tious and libellous works,” and on the same | went to Washington, where he remained five 


day @ prosecution was commenced against the 
author of the Rights of Man. Before the day 
of trial had arrived, however, a French depu- 
tation announced to Mr. Paine his election to 
the Natienal Convention, from the department 
ef Calais, and he immediately repaired to 
France. His trial came on in England, as if, 
he were present, and a verdict of guilty was 
rendered against him. 

Asa member of the National Convention 
he distinguished himself by his noble efforts 
to save the life of the unfortunate Louis Ca-| 














or six months, employing his time as usual, 
in the composition of political pamphlets, and 
in the society of his friends. In May 1803, 
he removed to the city of New York, and 
from thence to his farm at New. Rochelle. 
Alternately at his farm, and in the city of 
New York, he resided until his death, which 
occurred at the latter place in the 73rd year 
of his age. Being denied interment in the 
grounds of the seciety of Friends—a favour 
he had requested before his death—his re- 
mains were removed to New Rochelle, and 


pet, and for this the enemies of humanity and interred on his own estate. His tombstone, 
good order never forgave him. In December | at his own request, bore the following simple 


1793, a decree was passed by the Convention, | 


inscription: ‘Thomas Paine, author of Com- 


expelling all members from that body who,mon Sense; died June Sth, 1809, aged 72 


were foreigners by birth, and-in the same | 
month another deerce followed, ordering the | 
arrest and imprisonment of all British sub-' 
jects in France. Under the last decree, Mr. | 
Paine was arrested (although he had been, 
naturalized) and cast into prision. A short’ 
time previous to his arrest, he bad com-' 
menced the dge of Reason, and had finished. 
the first part of that work but a few hours be-, 
fore he was conveyed to the Luxembourg. ! 
While in confinement, he wrote the second | 
part of the Age ef Reason, which was pub-| 


lished in ’98; the first part having been pub- 


lished by his friend, Joe} Barlow, in 1794. | 
On the fall of Rebespierre, he was liberated, | 
and again, by invitation, tock his seat in the! 
National Convention. Previous to his libera- | 
tion, a singular incident occurred, which barely | 
saved him from the guillotine. The deer of, 
his cell, as it lay open against the wall in the | 
evening, was secretly marked with the signal | 
for his execution eaily on th efollowing morn- | 
ung, but the door being closed at night the! 
signal was passed uno!served; and thus was! 
the valuable life of this great man saved! Had | 
he been a Christian, what a remarkable in-! 
stance of ‘*God’s providence’ ’would this have 
been! While he continued to reside in Paris, 
he found a'welcowe agylum in the house of! 
the American minister, Mr. Monroe, with | 
whom he remained about eighteen months. | 

At length becoming weary of France, he} 
wished te return to the United States; but to! 
accomplish this was a task ef no little diffi-| 
culty. British cruisers were every where in| 
waiting for him, having received strict orders | 
to search every vessel leaving France; and | 
the very vessel in which he had designed em- | 
barking in company with Mr. Monroe, was 
boarded by a British frigate, and strictly 





! 


| 


searched. At last, however, he made a suc-| 


years and 5 months.” 


The bulk of his estate, 
which was valuable, was bequeathed to the 
husband and children of a Madame de Bon- 
neville, the wife of a Parisian bookseller, who, 
with her two sons, had accompanied him te 


America. 
( To be continued. ) 





For the Western Examiner. 


ADDRESS TO THE DEVIL. 


‘Thy Majesty has been traduced so long, 

Thou shouldst have justice done thee in 2 song. 

Yes! justice should be done to thee a3 well 

As men, tho’ thou art doomed to live in hell. 

But every sin-committing sect, and priest, 

Has made thee out an ugly, noxious beast. . 

Horns, hair, and hoofs, and snout, and tusks, and tail, 

Distort thy form, and o’er men’s fears prevail. 

They have distorted thee in every feature, 

And say thou art a sooty, blackskinned creature. 

(But thou wilt have revenge upon these elves, 

For they will get this form from thee themselves. } 

Of every heinous crime thou art accused; 

With every slanderous epithet abused. 

The law books say that thou dost instigate 

Those criminals indicted by the state, 

Who’re punished for the crimes which they declare 

Were caused by thee: now this cannot be fair. 

Let some foul ruffian some fair maid seduce, 

It is thy lust that did the great abuse! — 

Oh, that mankind could all be brought to know 

That they are to themselves the greatest foe! 

Yes, they inflict, themselves, the penal rod, 

Themselves their deeds affect, and not their God. 
Now my opinion of thee is, that thou 

Must have a well shaped form, and pleasant brow. 

Else how couldst thou increase thy subjects so, 

That preachers think thou art their greatest foe? 

Thy power must be great, for christians say, 

Thy einer the is increasing every day. 

Altho’ they all believe that Jesus Christ 

Among the Jews his body sacrificed 

To purchase for the human race salva‘ion, 

Yet still it seems few doth eseape damnation. 

And Milton says, Christ did create our race 

To fill up heaven’s fallen—angels’ place; 

Yet still it seems most al] mankind must go 

To hell, altho’ it is high heaven's foe! 














So 








The time is not far distant, it appears, 
When thou art to be chained a thousand years; 
And then, they say, Christ’s kingdom can prevail, 
Because thou hast no power to assail! 
But this cannot be giving thee fair play, 
To take thy power and liberty away. 
Altho’ thou didst in heaven's warfare yield, 
Yot thou, on earth, hast always gained the field. ° 
And now the victory cannot be gained 
On earth, they say, unless they have thee chained! 
Now let me with thy majesty advise — 
Upon thy subjects cease to tyrannize; 
hy canst thou not be somewhat more discerning? — 
Where is the reason for eternal burning? 
Why punish thus, weak, finite human nature, 
That sins against itself—not its creator? 
Put out thy fire, and drain thy sulph’rous lake, 
And all thy foolish cruelties forsake. 
Thy subjects must be purified from vice,-- 
Then turn thy hell into a paradise. 
Thy dismal, smoky, sooted hills and-dales 
Should all be swept by Zephyr’s cooling gales. 
Let them receive the heaven-descending rains, 
And plant Elysian fields and flowery plains. 
VIDA. 


( Communicated. ) 
Rev. Caarztes L. Coox. 


I see by the New York Free Enquirer, that | 


this gentleman has recently been turned out 
of a church in Boothbay, Me., for rudeness. 
I happen, Messrs. Editors, to know something 
about him which may be interesting, as refer- 
ring to a servant of God. I knew Charles L. 
Cook, when, some years ago, he found that he 
was too lazy to obtain-a subsistence by shoe- 
making, and determined .to study divinity, 
and enlighten the benighted world. I was 
then a scholar in a grammar school, in a cer- 
tain town in-New England, to which this over 
grown scholar came to be instructed in the 
Liber Primus, the rudiments of Latin. He 


was there some four or five weeks, and in the | 


time learned probably two pages. I remem- 
ber distinctly that after a week’s study he 
placed his carcass upon the stage to declaim 
a piece of prose of about 20 lines, but sticking 
fast in the middle, left the stage amid the 
laughter of the boys. He was at length told 
by the teacher, that he never could Jearn La- 


tin, and was so dismissed. He applied then | 


to another teacher—himself a wretched scho- 
lar, and was dismissed in the same manner 
by him. He was then taken up by a baptist 
preacher, and in due time went to Waterville 
College, Me., and was turned out of that mill 
a preacher. He is a stupid dolt, with neither 
sense or knowledge. These are facts and | 


can prove them: 
y VERITAS. 


Veo 
‘Religious Zeal,’’ says Bolingbroke, ‘‘may boast this 
horrid advantage over civil zeal, that the effects of it 
have been more sanguinary, and the malice more unre- 


\] a ' 
lenting. 











| (As the first of a series, we have com" 
“menced, in our present number, a brief sketch 
| of the life of Thomas Paine; only a brief sketch 
however, for our limits would not allow us, 
even did we possess the ability, to do full jus- 
tice to the subject. In our next we shall con- 
} sider the validity ot those charges so frequently 
' preferred against the moral character and con- 
isistency of conduct of this great man. 
| It was our intention to have commenced the 
list of eminent liberal writers in the order of 
‘time in which they wrote, but several consi- 
| derations have induced us to do otherwise,— 
‘not the least among them keing, that the ene- 
, mies of liberal principles usually consider 
Paine the most vulnerable to censure, and, by 
‘making him the representative of his class, 
ioverwhelin with calumny all who have dared 
(to espouse similar principles. By commenc- 
‘ing with this writer, then, we meet our oppo- 
‘nents on ground of their own choosing. 





| L, HEBDOMADAIRE PHILOSOPHIQUE 
ET LITTERAIRE. 

We have received the first number of a 
French liberal paper, bearing the above title. 
|The work 1s published, weekly, in the city of 
New York, by H. D. Robinson, Esq., and, 
we are happy in being able to state, bears the 
impress of the same talents which have ren- 
dered the “Free Enquirer” and the **Comev” 
(also published by that gentleman) so deserved- 
ly popularamong liberals, We hope that those 
of our liberal friends who are famiiar with the 
French language, will not be backward ir pa- 
tronizing this entirely new and laudable under- 
taking. ‘The terms are $2 50 per annum, in 
advance; or $1 5) for six months—also m 
advance. Letters to be addressed, post paid, 
to the Editor, No. 91, Chatham street, New 
York. 

Contents or THe First Numser. 

| Au lecteur; Moise; Testament du Curé Mes- 
lier; finecdote sur la vie privé: de Mirabeau; 
Nos ancéires; Le miracle maaqué; Nouvelles 


d’ Europe. | 
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| 

| Ksowtener.--There isa close connection between 
ignorance and Vice; and in such a country as our own, 
the connection is fatal to freedom. Knowle¢g: opens 
sources of pleasure which the ignorant man can never 
know--the pursuit of it fills every idle hour, opens to 
the mind a constant source of occupation, wakes up the 
slumbering powers, and unveils to our astonishment 
idol worlds; secures us from temptation and sensuality; 
and exalts us in the scale of human beings. When I 
pass by the grog shop, and hear the idle dispute and 
sing; when I see the cart rolled along filled with intoxi- 
cated youth, singing and shouting as they go; when I 
discover the boat sailing down the river, where you can 
hear the influence of whiskey by the noise which it 
makes, I cannot but ask--were these people taught to 
read? Was there no social library to whioh they could 
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have access? Did they never know the calm satisfac - 
tion of taking an improving volume by a peaceful fire- 
side? Or did they ever taste the luxury of improving 
the mind? You hardly ever knew the young man who 
loves his home and his book, that was vicious. Know- 
ledge is often the poor man’s wealth. It is a treasure 
no thief can steal, no moth nor rust can corrupt. By it 
you turn his cottage to a palace, and you give a treasure 
which is improving—-can never be lost. 





Morals for Slaves and Morals fur Freemen.—I pity 


the mind which thinks meanly of man. It must soon 
either sink into the gloom of misanthropy or sell itself to 
crime. He who despises his fellows, wants but the 
occasion to trample on them; he who despises himself, 
is irrecoverably despicable. 

The respect of self, and the noble opinion of the na- 
ture of our race, are the only foundations of virtue. 
Would you form a nation of heroes? lead the child to 
covet and conciliate its own esteem; lead him to seek 
through life, within the inner breast, a witness to the 
moral nobility of man? Would you forma nation of 
slaves? teach the child that he is, by the necessity of his 
nature, all that he sees the crowd around him made by 
false tuition and example. 


A young Mussulman. born at Cairo, and one of the 
Egyptians sent to France by Mehemet Ali, lately ob- 
tained a diploma as doctor at the Ecole de Medicine. 
He is the first Mussulman who has taken a degree in 
Europe since the revival of letters in the West. 


| subscribers are obtained io warrant its suc- 
} 


_eess—and will be published every other Tues- 
'day iill the work is completed. 
| It is desirable that a!l who wish to become 
| subscribers, will forward us their names pre- 
| Vious to the above mentioned date, as the pub- 
jlishers do not intend to strike off an extra 
! number of copies. 

Ail orders gratefully received and promptly 
attended to, if post paid, and directed io 

HAYES & KIMBALL, 

: (Box 68) Concoid, N. H. 


AGENTS. 

Missovrer.— Harrison Munday, Clarkesville, Pike 
Co.; Benj. Means, Palmyra, Marion Co.; R. Dallam, 
Booneville, Cooper Co.; William Cabeen, Chariton, 
Chariton Co.; F. P. De Guine, Fredericktown, Madi- 
son co. 

Intwou.—Dr. A. T. Crow, Galena: P. J. Hob- 
son, Carrollton, Green Co.; Lewis Masquerier, Car- 
thage, Hancock Co.; E. G. Potter, Lebanon, St. Clair 
Co. ; 

Micuican Tzr.—Stewart McKee, Plattesville. 

Arkansas Ter.—John H. Reed, Little Rock. 

Inptana.-John Abbot, New Albany; J. G. Dufour, 





Divine Provipence!--At the consecration 
ofa Church, recently, in New Haven, (Con.) 
an extensive gallery gave way, by which sev- 
eral persons were immediately killed and oth- 
ers shockingly mangled! Verily, the Lord is 
‘‘no respecter of persons.” To-day, the ‘In- 
fidel” is blown up in his laboratory, and to- 
morrow, the holy “man of God” is crushed to 
death within the tabernacle of the Lord! 





P. M. Veray; L. Gex, P. M. New Harmony; Banta 
& Baxter, Madison. 


Oxsto.—Jas. Underwood, Cincinnati; John Hal- 
stead, P. M., Eagleville, Ashtabula Co.; Abraham 
Knisley, P. M. Columina, Hamilton Co.; John Clag- 
sten, Portsmouth. 

Kenrucky.—Jacob Walter, Louisrille; J. 3. Mor- 
rison, Morrisonville, ‘Trigg Co.; Andrew Ross, Coving- 
ton, Campbell Co.; Garritt Meriwether, Oak Grove, 
Christian Co. 





Pennxsytyania.—John F. De Prefontaine, German- 


THE HISTORY OF PRIESTCRAF T, | town; Geo. Phillippy, Myerstown. 


IN ALL AGEs. 
By William Howitt. 

To be re-published in numbers, by Messrs. 

Hayes and Kimball, Concord, N. H. 

he series will consist of Ten Numbers— 
24 large octavo pages in each number; making, 
in the whole, a neat volume of 240 pages. The 
work will be printed on good type, and fine 
white paper——of a super-royal size, so that 
each No, will pay postage for one sheet only. 
Each number will be stitched in a handsome 
colored cover. 

TERMS. 

Single subcribers at the very low rate of 
One Dollar—Those who will act as agents, 
shall receive seven copies for Six dollars-—and 
for ‘Ten dollars, they shall receive twelve co- 
pies of the work, and so on for a greater a- 
mount.—Subscription to be paid on the re- 
ception of the first number, in all cases. _—| 

e work will be commenced on the Ist of 


New Yorx.—-H. D. Robinson, Editor of Free En- 
quirer, City of N. Y.; Dr. E. B. Woodworth, P. M. 
Flint Creek; Lewis Little, Hudson. 


(G-Mr Wiiiiam C. Barrows, authorized 
travelling Agent. 





ERMS. 

The Western Examinet is published in 
the City of St. Louis, ow the Ist and 15th of 
every month, at the low price of One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents per annum, payable in ad- 
vance, 


(Agents, or others, by forwarding $10, 
will be entitled to eight copies. 

OT he friends of liberal principles through- 
out the Union, are respectfully requested to 
accept the Agency of this paper, and aid us in 
procuring subscribers. 
“CF Communications, post paid, may be ad” 
dressed to the *F:ditors of the Western Exam” 





July next, providing -a sufficient number of! iner, St. Louis.” 
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